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LIGHTING   THE   LAKE

Trinidad has both asphalt and petroleum de-
posits, and natural gas bubbles up from be-
neath the surface of the asphalt lake so freely
that it can be ignited with a match.

back, take off their finery and make a
bundle of it to carry home on their heads.

The black people are sunny and good-
tempered ; many of them are very poor, but
they have lively imaginations and humor,
and are faithful and devoid of malice.
Trouble sits upon them lightly, and they
are all fond of music. The languages
they speak include every imaginable va-
riation of French, English and Spanish.

All sorts of delicious fruits and un-
expected kinds of fish and vegetables
make up, with chickens and guinea-fowl,
the West Indian's daily fare. Green
oranges and grapefruit, the tiny bananas
known as "lady's fingers," mangoes, pine-
apples and grenadillas, .guavas, pome-
granates and the avocado pear are a few
of the luscious products of the islands.

Flying-fish and "oysters grown on
trees" are often on the menu. The
oysters are picked off the roots of man-
grove trees to which they cling. In Do-
minica and St. Kitts "mountain chicken"
is a special delicacy. This is really the
crapaud, or/web-footed frog. Yams, cas-
sava and other vegetables grow profusely.

The chief product of the West Indies
as a whole used to be cane sugar. After
the abolition of slavery, the profits from
the sugar plantations dwindled seriously,
but are now of increasing importance once
again. Molasses and rum are by-products
wherever raw sugar is manufactured. The
depression in the sugar industry had the
good effect of stimulating other lines of
agriculture. Two of the most important
industries which have developed within
recent times are the growing of bananas
and of cacao. To Jamaica, especially, the
popularity of the banana has proved of
'great significance, as the island exports
twenty million or more bunches every
year. Dominica, Montserrat and St.
Lucia have developed the lime-growing
industry. Other valuable products of the
West Indies are coffee and coconuts, cit-
rus fruits, pineapples, spices, copra and
tobacco.

Barbados, St. Vincent and Antigua are
famous for their cotton, which is called
"sea-island" cotton. Nutmegs and arrow-
root, logwood for dyeing and mahogany
for furniture are other commodities pro-
duced, while the Bahamas export sisal
hemp and sponges. Most of these are
vegetable products, and it is only in
Trinidad that mineral deposits in the
form of petroleum and asphalt contribute
substantially to the island's wealth.

The Virgin Islands are known for the
bay rum manufactured there. Its chief
ingredient is oil from the leaves of the
bay trees which grow wild on the tiny
island of St. John. After the twigs have
been picked, the leaves are distilled and
the oil sent over to St. Thomas to be
made into bay rum. The St. Thomas
product is considered the best on the
market. St. Croix, largest of the Virgin
group, specializes in sugar and cattle.

Besides the three main islands, and
without including the thirty 'belonging to
Great Britain, there are nearly fifty tiny
islets in the group. They have not always
belonged to the United States, and their
history has been very checkered. Co-
lumbus sailed into this miniature archi-
pelago on his second voyage, and rather
than think up a name for -each individual
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